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i William Cummings and Robert Parker were the first white men to 
Spend o winter in Provo Valley. la tho winter of 1858 they winterad d 
[errr BURNS smoll bunch of sheep on Daniels Creek about where the comiy rood ELISHA THOMAS O 
nom crosses old Danials Creek between Heder and Charleston. 
O JOHN MEDONALO Hen tho surveying was completed the lond lott over was 
distributed to the people by Thomos Rosbond. 
A shool house wos built within the fort. It was o log structure 
forty feat tong and twenty feo! wida, there was o fireploce in soch end `. 
D JOHN DAVIS and 0 stage ten Dy twelve faot wos built on the wast sida. Tha first 
school teacher wos Henry I. Young. 808 CUMMINGS O 
Thomas Rasband wos the first prodding elder and held this 
ges JOHNSON position until the appointment of the following by the Church officiols. 
Witiom M. Wall, Presiding Elder, John M. Murdock, First Counsoler, 
> Robert S. Duke, Second Counsalar. A 
a E rn McOONALO Tha first wiste child born in the valley wos Timpanogos Davidson. 
Charles Thomas was tha first‘ white man to be married In the valley Ą 
5 The squores represent the opproximote relativo locations of DAVID WALTON e O 
O JOHN HAMILTON the houses occupred by the families of thosa whose nomes oppear in 
+. = the line with the squares. Corratts were lacoted back of the houses 
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... AND THERE WAS LIFE IN THE VALLEY 9 
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Old Fort Heber showing the locations of the families who built their homes 
there in 1859. 


The area for the fort was 80 rods square, lying between what is 
now First West and Fourth West Streets and 2nd North and 5th North 
Streets. 

Within that fort area the company of men built their houses close 
together, with sufficient openings to let their stock in and out. The houses 
were built with green cottonwood logs that were cut on the river bottoms. 
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A sketch depicting the location of family homes in Fort Midway at its 
establishment. 


Dr. John Gerber, Lucian Jacobs, William Meeks, Robert Cunningham, 
John Morton, Ezekial Bates, William Beeler. 

From the northwest to the northeast corner: John Faucett, Sr.. 
Jacob Burgener Sr., John Buhler, Jacob Buhler, Christian Schoney, Ulrich 
Abbegglen, Conrad Abbegglen, Richard Sherlock, Peter Abplanalp, Si- 
mon Schneitter, Casper Sulser, Peter Galli, Christian Abbegglen, Norton 
Jacobs, William Coleman and Mrs. Elizabeth Van Wagoner. 


Fort Midway in 1566. 


artist’s sketch by Bill Whitaker depicting the establishment of 
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CHAPTER FOURTEEN 
The Middle Ground 


Provo Valley's first settlement was hardly a summer old before 
vigorous pioneers had moved into outlying areas and laid the founda- 
tions for other community developments. 

One of the significant developments that began in the summer of 
1859 was along Snake Creek in the northwest part of the valley. Though 
no centralized settlements were made at first. such pioncers as Jesse 
McCarroll, Benjamin Mark Smith and Sidney Harmon Epperson began 
building homes along the creek. 

Thev chose the location because of its warmth and beauty. Warm 
springs that abounded in the locale made the soil highly productive. Be- 
ing near the base of the Wasatch Mountains and in view of majestic 
Mt. Timpanogos. the settlers felt the peace, beauty and strength of the 
hills. 

During that first summer a crop of grain was planted in the choice 
lands along Snake Creek by McCarroll, Smith and Epperson along with 
Jeremiah Robey, David Wood and Edwin Bronson. 

The crop was successful and it stimulated the building of more 
permanent cabins and corrals along the creck. There were four families 
that spent the winter of 1859-60 along Snake Creek. 

As Spring arrived in 1860 so did an influx of new settlers for the 
Snake Creek area. There were soon enough families for two commu- 
nity areas, which became known as the upper and lower settlements. 

The upper settlement was situated on Both sides of Snake Creek, 
immediately below the junction of that stream with White Pine Creek. 
This is about two miles above the present site of Midway. Because of 
the numerous limestone formations found in the area, this settlement 
soon became known as Mound City. Some of the first settlers were 
Peter Shirts, John and Ephraim Hanks and a Mr. Riggs. 

The lower Snake Creek settlement was about a mile and a half 
south of the present city of Midway. Though it was settled first it 
remained the smaller of the two settlements. 

Growth of the two Snake Creek communities continued slowly, but 
by 1861 there were many new settlers from the Provo and American 
Fork areas who had decided to establish homes along the creek. Most 
of them chose the upper settlement, which grew to be the largest. How- 
ever, it was in the lower settlement that John H. Van Wagoner chose 
to build the first flour grist mill in Provo Valley. Even though the mill 
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was crude it was still another step forward in making the new valley 
more livable. 

The time of planting and harvesting in 1861 came and went and the 
snows of another winter fell on more than 50 families who comprised the 
Snake River settlements. Then as the summer of 1862 arrived there 
was sufficient community spirit between the two groups that the first 
meeting house in the area was constructed. It was built of logs with a 
dirt roof and floor and was erected in the upper settlement, or Mound 
City. It was completed in time for the July 24th celebration. As it was 
nearing completion, the Presiding Bishop of the valley, Joseph S. Mur- 
dock of Heber, appointed Sidney Harmon Epperson to be presiding 
elder of the upper settlement. The lower settlement of more than 20 
families was designated as a teasher's district of the upper settlement, 

Elder Epperson was sustained in a meeting on June 26, 1862. He 
chose as his counselors John Fausett and Samuel Thompson. His call- 
ing as presiding elder proved him to be a man of faith and courage. He 
felt the responsibility of leadership and strove for unity among his people. 

Side by side he worked with them in grubbing willows and sage 
brush. breaking land and making irrigation ditches, constructing roads. 
digging dugways to the canyons for fire wood, blasting rock and bridging 
streams. 

Pioneering for the early Snake Creek settlers was a full-time job, 
24 hours every day. However, by 1866 the lives of the people were 
further complicated with Indian problems. Restless red-men resented the 
encroachment by white men on their favorite hunting and trapping 
grounds, and often threatened the security of the new settlers. So, early 
in 1866 plans were made to abandon the rambling settlements along Snake 
Creek. 

The axiom that there is “strength in numbers” and the wisdom of 
compromise are probably the two most important factors underlying the 
establishment of Midway, the thriving community that grew out of the 
two Snake Creck settlements. 

The Indian troubles of 1866 made the settlers and leaders aware 
that the sprawling Snake Creek settlements would be highly vulnerable 
to the type of attacks being used by the Indians. 

So it was that the upper and lower settlements on Snake Creek were 
advised to come together as one community, Tradition has it, how- 
ever, that a warm contest ensued as to which community should join 
which. Each saw the virtue of their own position and desired not to 
move. However, a compromise location was chosen half way between 
the two settlements, and the new site was called, appropriately enough, 
Midway. 

The first step in laying out the new settlement was a survey of the 
area, With Sidney H. Epperson and John Huber carrying the tapes 
and Mark Smith and Attewell Wootton Sr., the pegs, the city of Mid- 
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way was soon laid out with a public square in the center and ample city 
blocks surrounding the square. 

Then began the work of "forting in.” Around the central square 
some 75 primitive dirt-roofed log cabins sprang into existence, some 
abutting against each other, while between others were erected strong 
panels of upright posts. In this manner an impregnable wall was formed 
around the square. Small windows were provided at strategic points to 
serve as portholes in case of attack. Life in the new fort-string was con- 
ducted under military law, with officers and picket patrols acting at the 
call of the bugler, John Watkins. 

Fort Midway brought to the people a sense of well provided security, 
and by bringing them close together helped develop a new happiness and 
community spirit. Fortunately, the fort was never attacked, though the 
settlers were ready to defend their lives and homes at any time. The 
fact that the fort was not molested speaks highly of the ability of the 
pioneers to cooperate in community projects. 

The first 75 families in the old fort and their locations are as fol- 
lows: 

From the southwest to the northwest corner: Sidney H. Epperson, 
Jeremiah Robey. J. A. Robey, Simon Higgenbotham, George Snyder, 
Thomas Ritter, Edwin Bronson, Samuel Thompson, Ira Jacobs, Wash- 
ington Clift. Moroni Blood, John Huber, John Wintsch, George Dabling, 


An artist's sketch by Bill Whitaker depicting the establishment of Fort Midway in 1866. 
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A sketch depicting the location of family homes in Fort Midway at its 
establishment. 


Dr. John Gerber, Lucian Jacobs, William Meeks, Robert Cunningham. 
John Morton, Ezekial Bates, William Beeler. 

From the northwest to the northeast corner: John Faucett, Sr.. 
Jacob Burgener Sr., John Buhler, Jacob Buhler, Christian Schoney, Ulrich 
Abbegglen, Conrad Abbegglen, Richard Sherlock, Peter Abplanalp, Si- 
mon Schneitter, Casper Sulser, Peter Galli, Christian Abbegglen, Norton 
Jacobs, William Coleman and Mrs. Elizabeth Van Wagoner. 


